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—should be coupled and branded as twin dis- 
integrators ; yet nothing is easier than to show 
that they work together always and every- 
where in the breaking up of families, mak- 
ing any permanent “ sweet home” impossible. 
While it must be admitted in favor of mar- 
riage, that it has an agency in creating the 
little beginnings of Communism with which 
the world is dotted, still the stern truth is that 
it creates only to destroy. The same attrac. 
tion that starts the family, finally pulls it in 
pieces. This is a paradox; but test it by 
facts. Old man, what has become of the little 
paradise in which you were born—your father’s 
fam#y? It is gone. How did it come to its 
end? In the first place, the children, one 
after another, fell in love with strangers and 
forsook their parents and brothers and sisters. 
They broke away from their original home by 
marriage, and undertook to make, each one 
for himself or herself, another home. So the 
old family dwindled down, till perhaps the pair 
that began it were left alone, or took in 
strangers to help them. Still the desolation 
Home-Talk by J. H. N., October 28, 1866. was not complete. The Adam and Eve of 
- EHOLD, how good and how pleasant|the family paradise were now “grandpa” and 
et is for brethren to dwell together in}« srandma,” and kept house for visits from 
unity.” “Home, sweet home! there is no} children and grand-children. The brothers 
place like home.” So the poots sang three} and sisters, though scattered abrond and sepa- 
thousand years. ago, and so they sing still—| rated in interests, held on to some remnant of 
Everybody vemembers, away back in the be-| the family feeling, and sometimes met at the old 
ginning of life, 9 brief paradise that was good}hearthstone. And their children for a while 
and pleasant and sweet, because it held a] \gved one another in the distant and occasional 
company of brothers aud sisters together im} way of cousins, and haunted the houses of 
unity, Communism of interests is really the} their uncles and aunts, so long as the house of 
charm of “home, sweet home,” and the world] grandpa and grandma remained as a common 
is dotted with little Communities, that are the/eenter. But by and by came the other dis- 
fountains of all good lives and fragrant mem-|integrator—death. ‘The old pair disappeared. 
OFS, j Their house went to strangers. The center 
' Bahthe gore tyouble is that these Communi-|of unity was gone. The cousins gradually 
ties are so shortlived. They are always}lost sight of each other. ‘The uncles and 
a up. They ae in most mene aunts saw their children passing from them by 
ag memories increase the sad-| marriage, and began to pla and 
ness of exile. The breaking up of the Fouri-| grandma to new par! ; ie ibe 
erite Communities, which was bemoaned 80] ing after” extinguished these secondary cen. 
much twenty years ago, was as nothing to the|ters, one after another; till perhaps in the 
breaking up of families that is going on all the} fourth generation, scarcely a tradition of the 
time, and all the world over. original family remained; and the second 
The terrible agencies that are always busy} cousins were as far apart as though they had 
at this work of baffling men’s attempts to re-}had no common ancestry. 
build paradise, are Marriage and Death.—} This is the way of the world. Every mid- 
These are the twin fatalities of human exist-|dle-aged man, in the midst of his family par- 
ence, as every newspaper bears witness by/adise, can sec such wrecks all around him. 
coupling them in standing records. Christ} Behind him is his own father’s family thus 
most emphatically coupled them as alike in|falling in pieces, and before him is the cer- 
their antagonism to paradise, when he said, | tainty that his own family is going to the same 
“Tp the resurrection they neither marry—}fate. ‘How good and how pleasant” is the 
nor can they dic.” Strange as it seems that|beginning! How sad is the end! Is there 
events so contrasted—the best and the worst}no help—no antiseptic in heaven or earth to 
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Yet one.smile more, departing, distant sun ? 
One mellow smile through the soft vapory air, 
Ere, o'er the frozen earth, the leud winds ran, 
Or snows ane sifted. o'er the meadows bere. 
One.smile on. the brown hills and naked trees, 
And the dark rocks whose summer wreaths are Cast, 
And the blue gentian flower, that in the breeze 
Nods lonely, of her beauteous racethe last. 
¥et a few sunny days, in which the bee 
Shall murmur by the hedge that skirts the way, 
The cricket chirp upon the russet lea, 
And man delight to linger in thy ray. 
Yet one rich smile, and we will try to bear 
The piercing winter frost, and winds, and darkened air. 
—W. C. Bryant. 


FAMILY UNITY, 


DISINTEGRATED BY MARRIAGE AND DEATH—RECON- 
STRUCTED BY COMMUNISM AND THE RESURRECTION. 





stop this everlasting decomposition of the ele- 
ments of paradise ? 

Thank God, we have in the gospel of Christ 
two organizers that confront the two disin- 
tegrators—Communism facing Marriage, and 
Resurrection facing Death. Christ has begun 
a family, the members of which love him and 
their first-loved home-circle with him, more 
than all strangers. A glimpse of that family 
was seen on the day of Pentecost; but its prin- 
cipal mansion was then and js now where he is. 
It is eighteen hundred years old. The num- 
ber of its members we know not, but they are 
very many. It has fenced out marriage and 
death. That family owns this world and is go- 
ing to take possession of it. Communism is 
already seen confronting marriage; and the 
Resurrection will soon be seen c i 
death. The will of God shall be done on 
earth as itis in Heaven. Let all who have 
ever prayed that it may be (even if they did 
not know what they meant), say—Amen. 


FIRST STEPS. 

OME people are in haste to have the Com- 

munity grow. ‘‘ Why is it so slow,” say 
they, “in making converts ?”” Softly, friends. 
Everything in its time. The first business of 
the Community has been to win the power to 
be. With it as with every great reform, 
there have been two dangers to master, one 
working from within, and one from without. 
Treachery and desertion on the one side, and 
persecution on the other, of course have stood 
ready to destroy it from its birth ; and not till 
both of these elements were outgrown could 
the Community be said to exist. Let us see 
how it has met them. 

In the first place, at New Haven, where the 
religious part of the movement commenced in 
1834, both internal evil and external preju- 
dice were too strong for it. The nucleus of 
believers there formed, was broken up and 
seattered to the winds. The cohesive germ 
remained only in one man, J. H. Moyes. 
After a year or two of confusion, he rallied a 
small band at Putney for another attempt. 
This time the movement was successful on the 
internal side. The unity there developed was 
too strong to be overthrown; the friends held 
together in spirit, but they had 20 defense 
against outward enemies. Persecution came, 
and again the infant organization was broken 
up and dispersed. 

The next rally was at Oneida; and here, 
the Community is achieving, we think, a vic- 
tory on both sides. It has developed a strength 
to protect itself from parasites and false ele- 
ments within ; and has so far disarmed preju- 
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dice as to be free from the danger of persecu- 
tion from without. 

To pass these three stages in the defensive 
life of the Community, has taken time ; and any 
one who will study the philosophy of its pro- 
gress will see in these stages a sufficient an- 
swer to the question why the Community has 
not gone forth in efforts to secure converts. 
It has required veterans instead of conscripts. 
It is now turning its attention to the educa- 
tion of its members for public speaking and 
writing, at the same time that there is a grow- 
ing demand on the part of the public for in- 
formation about the system. The two facts 
match each other, and indicate an approaching 
change from the silent policy of the past.—e. 


WHERE IS THE TRUE CHURCH? 


$e practical view generally taken of the 
Primitive Church is, that though it once 
had an existence, it has long since passed away 
and become merely a thing of history. In 
popular imagination this body ranks with the 
fossils and petrifactions of the Geologist. It is 
thought to be interesting as a stratum of human 
life which was deposited nearly two thousand 
years ago, and its remains are considered 
worthy of study, like those of the trilobite, 
as evidence of that which once had life and 
significance but which is unimportantto us 
except as a matter of history. ‘This view of 
the Primitive Church is at the base of all the 
church-organizations of the present day. 

Meeting the Rev. Mr. K. recently, I found 
him zealously advocating a union of the evan- 
gelical denominations. On learning that I was 
not a member of any of them, he took me to 
task for what he considered a neglect of my 
privilege in this respect. 

“ Brother A,” said he, “I fear you over 

look your highest duty. If it is necessary 
that we should believe in Christ as you admit, 
it is equally necessary that we should put our- 
selves in relation with the mass of his disci- 
ples; by joining a Christian church.” 
- “]T heartily accept the principle,” said I, 
“and believe with you that we should not only 
join Christ himself, but also should join his 
disciples—that we should put ourselves in re- 
lation with the society of which he is the cen- 
ter. Indeed, I am most anxious to do this. 
I desire to place myself in membership with 
the original church that he gathered, which 
was headed by the apostles and consisted of 
their followers. And believing that body to be 
living and accessible, I feel that my duty to 
God and man leads me there rather than to 
any of the organizations that claim to be its 
Successors.” 

K.—“ That would do if a person could know 
exactly where to look for the original ; but 
there is great danger of fanaticism in this 
search after the invisible. The safest way is 
to stick to what is tangible.” 

A.—“TIf you make visibility a test of reality, 
then the Catholic church is not an actual body. 
Its followers in this country do not see Rome. 
They have no ocular acquaintance with the 


Pope and Cardinals and Propaganda. But 
they have a belief in those parties though they 
do not see them, and though the ocean rolls 
between them and Rome. In the same man- 
ner I believe in the New Jerusalem. ‘Though 
I do not see it with the outward eye, yet that 
city is to me just as actual a metropolis as 
Rome. And believing that there Christ and 
the Apostles and the great Propaganda of the 
true faith are sitting, clothed with. all their 
original vitality and power, my desire is to be 
admitted as a member of their body; and if 
I attain this end, it is comparatively of but 
small account what circle of their professed 
followers I am in relation with here.” N. 


HEALTH-DOCTORING. 


W® are told on all hands by health-re- 
formers, that if one would enjoy life 
and live to a good old age, he must give him- 
self to the study and observance of certain 
‘¢ natural laws” of hygiene which, we are in- 
formed cannot be violated with impunity, and 
the penalties of which cannot be avoidef on 
any plea of ignorance; in other words, we 
must become virtual body-tenders. Now, 
(with all due respect for every natural law,) 
there are two reasons why we have less and 
less confidence in these modern health doctors, 
as such: first, abundant observation teaches 
us that the fruits of good health do not dis- 
tinguish this school from the sick and dying 
around them; and second, because they all 
with one consent recognize the death institu- 
tion as natural. ‘ In the midst of life we are 
in death,” is the stereotyped saying that is 
practically, if not theoretically, adopted by 
them all. Even in the midst ofa life that 
has been exclusively devoted to the promotion 
of health and longevity, death steps in and 
stamps men’s theories with the seal of igno- 
rance. Thus died Graham, the great apostle 
of the hygienic reform—and thus men con- 
tinue to die. We believe that common sense 
will at last revolt at such quackery, and re- 
ject together all theories and medicines which 
provide for death as their final complement ; 
for, as the World goes, it must be clear to the 
thoughtful observer that all mankind are very 
nearly on a level in respect to their health; 
and that the distinctions which are so com- 
monly made, of “ sickness,’’ “ poor health,” 
“robust health,” &c. &c., are really only 
superficial distinctions, which in a few years at 
the most resolve themselves together into death. 

The truth is, the health, or even the life of 
the body, is not of such relative importance as 
is represented by the school of reformers we 
refer to, and whoever pursues it as if it were, 
will sooner or later reap disappointment as _his 
reward. But seek first the kingdom of Heay- 
en and its righteousness, and all desirable good 
will follow in due time. The Bible pathology of 
human maladies teaches that bodily health is de- 
pendent on the health of the heart, or spiritual 
center of man—the welfare of which is to be 
attended to, even though the body itself is 





sacrificed in the endeavor. The fool in the 


parable who laid up for his body, to the neg- 
lect of his soul, simply exemplified in his 
death the inexorable truth of the spiritual 
principle uttered by Christ, ‘‘ He that saveth 
his life shall lose it; but he that loseth it for 
my sake shall find it.” Whatcan it profit a 
man, then, if he succeeds in laying up for 
himself a temporary bodily health, while he 
takes at most but a secondary interest in the 
welfare of his spiritual nature? If in such a 
case there is no permanent profit discoverable, 
the philosophy of the matter is plain. Disease 
traced to its source is a spiritual distemper, 
having its seat in the central life. And if 
this stubborn fact is ignored in men’s theories, 
it is only so much gain for the spiritual priuci- 
pality that disease represents ; for under cov- 
er of that delusion, it can well afford to retreat 
for a time from the outworks of the’body, and 
occupy an unguarded interior post, where it 
can, unobserved, go on with its work of secre- 
ting the poison of death for the whole system. 
But health also has its source in the spirit, 
“Out of the heart are the issues of life,’”’ as 
well as of death. Transfer, then, the zeal 
that is manifested in obeying what are blindly 
termed the * natural laws” of health, into a 
zeal for knowing and obeying, first of all, the 
organic laws of man’s spiritual nature, and the 
germs of truth will be quickened that are des- 
tined to subvert death itself. Until health- 
reformers do this, we believe they can never 
satisfy the longings of an integral man for 
health. L. 


A DIALOGUE ON COMMUNISM. 

Visitor.—I have been looking for thé best 
system of Association. For a time I thought 
the Fourierists had solved the problem ; but all 
their movements have failed. My attention 
is now turned to the Oneida Community, and 
T have concluded that that organization is the 
best and most attractive. 


Communist.—You have reached the “ peri- 
helion” of your course, as astronomers say. 
But have you concluded that this organization, 
which you think is “the most attractive and 
beneficial,” is Divine? have you concluded 
that it has a charter from heaven? This is 
the important question. Toa thinking man it 
must be evident that no association, no new 
plan of society, will actually succeed in doing 
for mankind what every one sees ought to be 
done, unless it has a charter from heaven. 
And, on the other hand, whatever organization 
has that charter, will permanently prosper, 
despite all the persecution that may be arrayed 
against it. Thisis the basis upon which we 
stand. We expect to succeed, not altogether 
because we have correct principles, or because 
we are faithful; but because we have the pat- 
ronage of the Government in the heavens. 

V.—This idea is certainly worthy of con- 
sideration. I should be happy to realize that 
you have a charter from heaven. 

C.—Gamaliel was a wise man in his day. 
His doctrine is true, that “ If this counsel, or 





this work, be of men, it will come to nought ; 
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but if it be of God, ye cannot overthrow it.” 
Gamaliel here propounds the difference be- 
tween having a charter and not having one. 

V.—Inasmuch as you pattern after the 
mother church, the New Jerusalem, you do 
seem to have a divine model, at least. The 
first church “had all things common,” which 
is true of this Association. 

C.—Yes, the Primitive Church, is in our 
view the only perfect model. The prayer 
has been long offered by all true hearts, “‘ Our 
Father who art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name: thy kingdom come: thy will be done 
on earth as it is in heaven.’ And that 
prayer will be answered. God will establish 
a kingdom in this world, in which his will 
shall be done as it is in heaven: heaven and 
earth are to be united. And we are certain 
from the @xhibition on the day of Pentecost, 
that the spirit of heaven is one in which “ no 
one says that aught of the things which he 
possesses is his own.” 4 

V.—This Association is peculiar in one re- 
spect ; religion seems to be its mainspring and 
fundamental basis: whereas most other at- 
tempts to form co-operative organizations have 
made religion an incidental matter. 

C.—Again you are right. Jesus Curist is 
our “ Fourier ;”’ and the Gospel of Christ is our 
“harmonic system.” We believe that in the 
salvation purchased with his blood, and in noth- 
ing else, will society find redemption from its 
present abuses and corruptions w. 


A COMMUNITY MOTHER. 
NO. V. 

HAR does not justify her course of 
resistance to the wishes of her grand- 
father. She characterizes her love as willful. 
The young are educated in love by novels, and 
the novels teach that love must have its own 
way, and any dictation on the part of guar- 
dians is tyranny. She gave herself up to this 
idea, and when her grandfather appealed to 
sordid motives, it only aroused her ‘pride and 
made her the more determined. She says, 
however, that it was never in her heart to 
really leave him without his consent, and the 
marriage was likely to be long deferred. The 
correspondence went on another year, which 
brings us to the fall of 1831, the time of the great 
revivals. I am thankful that my memory in- 
eludes that period. There was a great Presence 
in the land—a spiritual influence that was sub- 
lime, Ihave only to think of it to believe in 
God’s power to change the heart of a nation in 
aday. A conversion then meant all the word 
implies. It was a change of feeling, purpose, 
and whole plan of life. Persons were arrested 
in their course like Saul on the plains of Da- 
mascus; they saw a vision of eternal things, 
and forsook their career of pleasure or ambi- 
tion to seek invisible good. J. H. N. was an 
example. In September of that year he was 
studying law with unbounded ardor; in Octo- 
ber he had gone to the Theological school at 
Andover. He had been converted in a pro- 
tracted meeting—captured by Christ—and now 
all his ambition was to do the will of his Mas- 

ter. He was bound for China. 
‘Harriet was a subject of the miraculous influ- 


ence I have described. Her record, as always, is 
infew words: “In a protracted meeting I came 
to the conclusion to devote my life to God.” This 
conclusion led to the breaking up of her engage- 
ment. She wrote toher lover about the change 
in her feelings, and expressed her fears that 
their marriage would not be happy without 
religious sympathy. He wrote in reply, that 
he was a Unitarian, and that she had made him 
one. On finding that there was no hope of 
unity on the most important subject of all, she 
declined further correspondence. He continued 
to write and argue the case with all the skill of 
his profession, and refused finally to give up the 
engagement without seeing her. Accordingly 
he took an opportunity when she was visiting 
away from home, to obtain an interview; but 
the only result was that they exchanged letters 
and parted. The gentleman has since risen to 
high places in the public favor, and if Harriet 
had been disposed to look back she might have 
contrasted her apparent humiliation with the 
honor to which he would have carried her as 
his wife. But as she would not forsake him 
for money, neither would she have married 
him for ambition. 

She did not tell her grandfather what had 
happened, and he only learned it several months 
after from other sources. When he heard of it, 
he told Harriet that he should change his will 
again, if she was not going to marry “ that fel- 
low.” She replied that she was not, but it was 
because of her becoming religious, and not on 
account of the loss of her imheritance—she had 
no claim on the forfeited property. He was 
too glad, however, to reinstate her as a daughter 
and heir, and their relations ever after were 
tender and kind. 

Harriet joined the Congregational church, and 
the next three years were spent in the duties 
of a religious profession, as understood at that 
time; in attending meetings, teaching sabbath 
school, distributing tracts, and interesting her- 
self in the various benevolent societies of the 
day, to which she contributed most of her spend- 
ing-money. She was put forward by the church, 
and was tolerably well satisfied with herself for 
awhile. Supposed to be in the marriage mar- 
ket again, ( after a somewhat long withdrawal), 
she had several opportunities to dispose of her 
hand anew. A gentleman for whom she had 
an early fancy, who had been married and lost 
his wife, renewed acquaintance with her, and 
she engaged herself to hin. He lived in Mis- 
sissippi, and she agreed to return with him from 
his trip North the following summer. He was 
a member of the Baptist Church. 


What came in now to interfere with the con- 
summation of this new engagement? A new 
conversion. About this time Harriet began to 
feel dissatisfied with her religious attainments. 
She found her religion did not enable her to 
control her temper. In the prospect of going 
South, she had taken a little girl of ten years to 
bring up as a daughter and assistant. She was 
frequently irritated with the child and some- 
times punished her in a passion. She con- 
demned herself for something every day, and 
longed for new grace—new spiritual power that 
would make her strong to do right. She had 
an idea that the Methodist church was in ad- 
vance of the Congregational, and talked some 
with a friend, who was in the same state with 





herself, about joining the Methodists. In con- 





versation one day with a devout church-member 
about her conflicts and aspirations, the woman 
told her she had been thinking lately herself 
that the Bible said a great deal more about 
faith than the churches did; and upon this the 
two agreed to read the New Testament through 
with their eye on that subject. Soon after an- 
other sister in the church told her of a Mr. 
Noyes of Putney who was preaching that men 
could be saved from sin in this life by faith in 
Christ. “Many think he is crazy,” said she, 
“ but what Ihave heard of his testimony has set 
me thinking.” This caught in Harriet’s mind. 
Not long after, the friend with whom she con- 
versed about joining the Methodists, came to 
see her, full of the subject of salvation from sin. 
She had heard Mr. Noyes preach and seen some 
of the New Haven papers published by him. 

This friend lived in another village, but re- 
ligious sympathy had brought about ‘®% warm 
intimacy between her and Harriet, and she 
sometimes spent several days at Harriet’s grand- 
father’s. During this visit they had many con- 
versations about the new doctrine. The visitor 
felt somewhat cautious of misleading her friend, 
as she knew the churches condemned Perfec- 
tionism as a damnable doctrine; but her own 
interest in it was too strong for her caution, 
and she said enough to inspire Harriet with the 
intensest desire to know more. When she 
returned home she sent Harriet a New Haven 
paper containing Mr Noyes’s doctrine of the 
Second Coming, which is at the foundation of 
all his theology. That doctrine is that Christ 
came as he promised, before the generation in 
which he lived had passed away. Its demon- 
stration was so irresistible to Harriet’s mind 
that she received it with unchangeable faith. 
She took an opportunity very soon in a social 
gathering to declare her belief, and confessed 
Christ in her a savior from sin. 

This confession was followed by a peace un- 
known to her Her feelings about 
prayer, reading the Bible and attending meeting, 
were entirely changed. She loved the Bible 
more than ever, and instead.of reading it in a 
formal way,a chapter at a time, as she had done 
before, she read it by epistles and books. She 
enjoyed it too well to notice the divisions, which, 
however convenient for reference, often inter- 
rupt the sense. Prayer had been a periodical 
exercise; it was now a desire of her heart con- 
stantly going out to God. She did not like to 
go to meetings where sin was bemoaned with- 
out any hope of remedy. She wanted to lift 
up her voice and ery, “Though your sins be as 
scarlet they shall be white as snow; and though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as 
wool.” 

Her reception of Christ as a Savior from sin, 
took effect immediately upon her love: it lost 
its éxclusiveness. This passage of Scripture 
came home to her with power (to use her own 
words, she did not think it—it came into her 
heart ): “In the resurrection they neither mar- 
ry, nor are given in marriage, but are as the 
angels of God.” She wrote immediately to the 
man she had promised to marry, that a change 
had come over her, of which he ought to be ap- 
prised. She told him that her heart was cleared 
of all special attachments to persons; she 
loved everybody. She did not doubt she could 
live happily with him, and should be ready to 


before. 





fulfill her engagement, but she wished him 
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to understand she had no special love for 
him. He wrote for further explanation. She 
answered to the same effect. He came North 
at the appointed time and they met. He told 
her fréely that he could not marry her without a 
special attachment, but that it was impossible 
for him to understand her sentiments; he could 
not conceive of such a state. He urged her by 
importunities and by warnings to recover her- 
self. If she did not, he was afraid she would 
run into fatal irregularities. Perfectionism had 
already been dishonored at the West, and he 
cited the common report. She heard, but noth- 
thing that he said moved her. She says that she 
felt surrounded by an invisible protection. He 
finally withdrew his suit, though professing 
great disappointment ; and she renounced mar- 
riage forever. 


A FAMILIAR LETTER. 

[ The subjoined letter is the familiar answer to a 
note from the writer’s sister living at O. C., who 
says:—“If you had been here'a little while‘ago you 
‘would have thought we were the busiest of people. 
Fruit, bags and traps demanded constant attention 
froma partof the family. The rest, besides the usu- 
al work about the house, &c., had bees for cutting 
labels, bees for sewing for the new comers, bees for 
quilting, and bees for paring apples; and all followed 
in such quick succession that it fairly made my head 
whirl if 1 stopped to think of it. The way to get 
along is to take things as they come and not forecast. 
I thank God for enough to do. Just now studies 
are taken up.again. The fruit canning requires less 
of our time, and education can now have a chance. 
Do you mean to study something this winter ?"] 

Wallingford, Conn., Nov. 3, 1866. 

Dear C. :—I was glad to see that interesting 
little sketch of your surroundings contained in 
your note. I was also glad to meet so much 
of the J can spirit in your letter. With that 
spirit so energetically at work, not only we, 
but a large portion of the world outside, are 
likely to taste the good fruits of Community 
life. If the same activity goes into your 
studies, a good deal will be accomplished in 
that line. Ihave taken up Robinson’s “ Univer- 
sity Algebra.” “A. B., the Editor, has charge of 
‘a class in Davies’ “Elementary.” Mr. Noyes 
takes the lead in studying mathematics, and his 
amusement on the cars during his frequent jour- 
nies between here and New York, in the place 
of the novel or newspaper, is algebra. 

By G. W. N.’s invitation I gave this week a 
couple of lectures on the first principles of Ge- 
ology. I have observed two rather noteworthy 
things about this exercise of giving lectures, 
First, I find that the best method of impress- 
ing the knowledge of any science upon one’s 
own mind, is to attempt to inform others about 
it. The responsibility of telling others what 
we know, stimulates us to the work of forming 
in our own minds as complete, definite and or- 
derly a picture of what we wish to represent as 
possible. In this way we certainly get the 
greatest benefit. Second, I have observed 
that the best method of instructing others, is 
through the eye. Wherever it is possible to 
use diagrams or maps, on the black-board or on 
paper, itis best to use them. The reason of 
this is probably the fact that the most of man- 
kind, and especially womankind, are in the habit 
of talking and hearing so much, that they be- 
come somewhat ‘alk-hardened, Their ears be- 
eome dull in respect to the reception of new 
ideas, The stream of talk is as unlimited as a 


fountain, while the sights to be seen, to those 
who do not travel, are in a measure limited. 
Talk is therefore liable to be common-place 
and ‘uninteresting, even if it is on a new subject ; 
while the sight of a-new thing and the ‘alk 
about it are mutually helpful in exciting interest. 
It follows then that it is desirable to picture 
your ideas whenever you ‘wish te make the 
strongest impression. 

A week or more ago, Mr. N. was talking 
about the ever fruitful theme of union ‘with 
Christ, and reference was made to John 14: 26, 
which says, “The Comforter which is the Holy 
Ghost, whom the Father will send in my ‘name, 
he shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance, whatsoever I ‘have said 
unto you.” It was rematked that we might 
expect to ‘come into such unity with Christ that 
the events of his life would become a memory 
tous. The remark struck meas a new and 
singular conception. Think of that principle 
becoming practically applied among mankind. 
What a short cut it would be tothe attamment 
of a good education, if I could, as it were, 
borrow the memories of all the learned pro- 
fessors of Yale college. Then ‘again ‘what‘a 
help it would be in studying genealogy if I were 
permitted to dig back through my own memory 
until I reached ‘the beginning of my own life, 
and then could borrow my ‘father’s memory, 
and thus trace my way back through his life,and 
so on to Adam. No doubt this may seem very 
flighty and fanciful, but if we consider, it is not 
half so wonderful as is the idea that Christ’s life 
may become a memory tous. He existed be- 


fore the world was; ‘and certainly the idea of 


being united to his life so as to respond to his 
volitions as readily as do the strings of a piano 
tothe touch of intelligent fingers, is not a whit 
more wonderful. 


The other night as I was sitting in the office 


while the shades of evening closed around me, 


I was engaged ina sort of geological research 


in my own memory in quest of “copy.” I 
seemed to have a regular baptism of recollection. 


I could call up at will the most vivid ‘pictures 
of every locality around our old-home at West- 


moreland. Events that had transpired in my 
boyhood both trivial and important, swarmed 
up in my memory with peculiar distinctness. 
That experience impressed me ‘with the convic- 
tion that it ig7yno more than reasonable-to‘hope 
for wonderful changes and improvements in ‘otr 
mental character by means of our spirittial 
sympathies. 

Wishing you a continued pleasant’ experience 
in having enough to do, I remain your*brother 
in Christ, H.-J. 8. 





TEARS. 

USED to be always ‘in tears. “I cannot ‘re- 

-L member the time when I did ‘not ‘ery at-ev- 
ery little thing that annoyed me. ‘At meeting, 
at school, and everywhere -else, ‘tears wodld. 
“unbidden ‘flow.” It was -a great ‘source “of 
mortification to me. “My ‘compartons, ‘arid’ the 
boys in school in particular, ridiculed me ‘for’ 
this infirmity, which, together with my ‘extrethe 


bashfiilness, made my school-days ‘niiwerdble’ 


enough. I was a trial to my'teachers, arid ‘one 
of them in his vexation ‘said to me with ’a*good' 
degree of sang froid, “Twill have a roating 
class, and you shall stand ‘atthe head.” 





After IT was a woman ‘and ‘marridd, “this! 


habit of my early tife did not quit «me, or 
rather, I did not:quit it. ‘Phe shame I suffered 
from the ealls of visitors, who sometimes found 
me with face and eyes swollen from weeping, 
was no help to me in overcoming ‘the habit. 
Gradually, ‘however, as life advanced, this ten- 
dency leftme. I cannot -tell how. In the se- 
verest trials I ever endured afterward,,and when 
my heart was ready to burst with grief, not one 
tear came to my succor. It would have been a 
great relief to me in my deepest stifferings, 
could 1 have called to my aid, some of the many 
tears, so profusely squandered in my ‘early “life. 
‘But the ‘living fountain seemed utterly ried 
up, and I said‘to myself, “I-shall never ery 
again.” But I was mistaken. -Recently I ‘have 
found my old tendeney to weep, returning, -but 
in-a different way, and from different wauses. I 
am. not now disposed to shed tears over. my own 
troubles,-but the-name of Christ-ang the trials 
of his devoted servants who suffer for the 
truth’s sake, often touch my heart, and bring 
tears to my eyes. I cannot restrain them, and 
I woulé not if I could. I ‘love to feél that my 
heart is soft toward ‘Christ ‘and ‘his people, and I 
‘am not ashamed ‘to ‘have every -onednow, ‘that: I 
can‘shed tears-on their account. ue. OF, 
0. C., Nov. 2, 1866. 


COMMUNITY ‘GOSSIP. 

OneEwa, Cet. 26,°1866.—We are criticised some- 
times for‘not bemg more diffusive, .and sending out 
preachers to convert others to the truth we hold. 
Our answer ‘always is, that we expect to do the 
‘world’more good by steady wttertion to selfineprove- 
ment than we ‘should ‘by preaching. Bat if ae -do 
not go abroad, we are not shut up. The intendant of 
what we call home company (that is, visitors freely 
entertained), reperts that ‘ninety-nine meals have 
been furnished to guests of that class this week. 


...-V. C., of Albany, writes to Mr.Newhouse-that 
-he is preparing a criticism of the Trapper’s Guile, 
which he will forward soon. He makes some in- 
quiries on the ‘subject of winter “fishing and*ther 
hstibjects, and closes thus :—“Please -amewer imime- 
diately (if-at-all), and: remember,.zyou «nay save a 
human being from being hard pinched by-hunger at 
‘times—-if not worse.” 

....The charge of conducting our evening meet- 
ings devolves upon Mr. ‘Woolworth, instead of “Mr. 
Tfaniilton as“herétofore. In‘ Mr: Pitt's dbseneeFid- 
‘win S..Burnham‘is‘ovening reader. 

...iBeventy-aight persons took ‘dinner at -the 
Willow-Place boarding-house. yesterday; .the:mum- 
ber ismot likely to be any Jess, -so long as the rush 
of business continues. 

...-The*Thedlogital Class ‘has ‘been octupied for 
thelast'twoor “three ‘of its‘sessions “in etdliyiay the 
Hist of Bible texts~at ‘the ‘close ‘ofthe: artislewnthe 
‘Second 'Ceming; in the “Berean.” dt has heen,pro- 
posed to; print .the texts:in full, in pamphlet ;form, 
and some of the.class have voluhteered to.do it. 

...-Mr. 8——, from Onondaga Co., spent Sunday 
here. Since he was here a*year ago, he and his wife 


| have been ‘South and ‘spent'a‘year. “Phey weresent 


‘Out as teachers, by the New Y ork"Preel meneietief 
‘Association, andowere stationéd at Gity!Réimt, Mir- 
-where; they suffered4many privations. dMr.S. 
-saidche always had .great reverence for the Bible— 
was formerly a member of the Baptist church,.after 
that a Millerite. ‘He was rescuéd from’ Millerism 
‘by treading’ Mr: ‘Noyet’s ¥iews Of the Second Conting. 
MWhen he’was “here before, he bousht the “Berean,” 
pand he said:that heaind his -wife' made it their:iade- 
rfatigable study .all dust -winter. .At.first they .were 
disposed to eriticise it some, but finally, we should 
judge, from what he said, had received its doctrines 
fully and heartily. ; 
.... The attention of’ the cofhniittee on ‘obtaining 
muck, has been @ireetedto our-woothswamp, inthe 
sovitireand-seutivesst: portions of whieh mbed of ex- 
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ecilentanuck:ds-found, of sufficient quantity to lastus 
at deast-several years. 


.. Mfr. ‘Perry bought a knitting-maehine at Roch- 
ester on hisdast trip. Its price was sixty-eight dol+/ 
jars. It finishes the stocking except binding off 
the top and heel, and knitting the sides of the heel} 
to the foot. It is‘Lamb’s knitting-machine, No. 1/ 
The women nod approbation ; but a few of them ta 
whom knitting has become a mechanical necessity, 
are afraid they shall nod again if the needles are en 

tirely dispensed with. 

. Qn ithe subject of resurrection influences ; 
qmeutber spoke dast evening as follows: “Of late and 
especially forthe last few days I have had a growing 
fecling of youth and resurrection, not only in my 
gpixtt but in'my ‘body. ‘Work goes off lighter than I 
ever knew ittobefore. Instead of feeling tired by it 
have fett that it refreshed and invigorated me. I 
cannot account for it in any ether way than by say- 
4mg it’is'the spiritand life of Christ that is helping 

me and ‘allof‘us. ‘Thishas been: my experience, and 
‘I have heard the same feeling expressed by others, 
‘The goodness of God to me is a great matter of 
thankfuluess. On my return ‘from Wallingford to 
‘Oneida ‘a few weeks since I felt that there had been 
a marked change in the family here, since I left here 
two years ago. Brotherly love has grown stronger 
and has become a powerful agency for improvement. 
1 noticed ‘it very sion the first day that I was 
here.” 

“WALLINGFORD CommuNE, Nov. 1.—OvuR FAMILY 
PUBPORE was the subject of conversation last eve- 
ming. What is it? We all agree that it is Ea- 
acation. We resolve not to make eating and drink- 
ing and caring for the body the main business 
ef life.. dt would be easy enough for the women to 
a@pend all their time in housework and sewing. 
Women .know how to make work of that kind 
-when.it dails. But we resolve as.a family, women, 

amd.all, to make edueation the ‘first object. 

shall be cared for first. The common way 
isto.make-the care of the body the principal if not 
te wholeeceupation of life. Educatien is. secondary; 
qn valued chiefly :as subservient to the bodily wants; 
We swidl reverse all that, and give our principal 
attention to ‘education—to improvement of the mind 
nd :beart, and consider eating and drinking, and 
@reming;as subscrvient-andsecondary. That is the 
wanly zational position. it is exactly what Christ 
dnsisted epen:in the sermon on the mount—“ Take 
= thopglitwhat ye-shall eat, or what ye shall drink 
mer yet for your bedy what ye shall put on. Seek 
frst the ‘kimgdom of ‘God and ‘his righteousness.” 
That is the center principle of the‘O.C. That was 
‘the qpurpose of the Putney church, and that has 
‘been -cmmried out-at Oneida, and that shall be our 
smemneref life-here. We will mot become the prey 
fithe*body.. Dhe worst obstruction to education is 
‘dolateous, absorbing attention to the table .and 
d@vess. \Dhere ean be noabsorbing attention to educa- 
‘iow untilsre invert the world’s system in these things. 
Phe Goanection ‘between ‘the ‘righteousness of the 
‘kingdom 6Pheaven and education,-can be demonstra- 
61m thisway: Righteousness consists in strenuous 
\WeeMieneeto'God, and ‘the everlasting subjection of 
enr“Hife 40‘ the Hfe of God,-so that his will shall be 
@enein ‘us. “Et‘is obedience of our ‘spirits to his. 
Phe*frst thing that-a ‘strenuous obedience to God 
‘Witt set'a person about, is the ibringing of the mind, 
‘thoufkts, imagination, and intellect into obedience 
‘to “him. “That “is “education. “A “thoronghly disci- 


a  gorvantedhg Obedient intellect; one ‘that is 


aM@er-fill command of the central ‘life, and docs the 
‘Wi of‘thecemtral'life, as the central ‘life ‘does ‘the 
‘WM dfGod. There isa very close connection be- 
‘Ween €ducation and the righteousness of the -king- 
‘Wom of heaven ; and there are the same helps and 
Ahesame hinidirances.to both. This constant atten- 
tion to what we shall eat-and. drink and wear, is the 


Sredtest obstruction to obegience to Ged. and to true 


-edueation. 
. We have had three lecturesthis week during 


silee ‘weeding «hour”.from.-seven :to-eight ; two from 


ALJ. B.ien-the-principles of Geology, addressed :par- |. 
‘Wenlery tothe younger class, and :designed-as:aeom- 


through, but interesting to «all; the third from: G. W. 
‘N. on the. Marriage in History ef the Jew.and Greek. 
‘!Pepe’s-taanslation of the Odyssey is our present read- 


reading which deserves to be hung -up in every 


modern parlor. Telemachus has been the guest of 
'| Menelaus, but wishes now to return to his ewn land. 


’|are no long pauses ‘in it. 


‘ing at that hour. We quotea line of Jast night's 


Menelaus consents in these words : 
“If with desire so strong thy bosem glows, 

lil,” said the king, “‘ should I thy wish oppose : 

For oft in others freely I reprove 

The ill-timed ¢fforts of -officious love; 

Who love too much, hate in the like extreme, 

And both the golden mean alike condemn. 

Alike he thwarts the hospitable end, 

Who drives the free, or stays the hasty friend : 

True friendship’s laws are by this rule express’, 

Welcome the coming, speed the parting guest.” 
.. Some rhapsodist ought to praise the October 
which has just gone by, before it is quite swal- 
lowed up with the days beyond the flood. Sir 
Moses Montefiore in a report of his late visit to 
Jerusalem, begins with thanking the Chief Rabbi for 
“the eloquent prayer which he composed for the 
success of the mission.” We do not want any one 
to compose our prayers, but we would like to have 
sOme one compose a psalm in memory of this beau- 
tiful month of 1866. Its air was.a bath of life. Its 
sky was a palace of.serenity. All the landscape was 
covered with a poetic charm. The placid moon 
reigned over the evenings. ‘To be out doors was to 
breathe happiness. Perhaps it will be thought a 
coming down, but we must confess that Croquet was 
the damsel that took us by the hand and beguiled 
us out every day to enjoy allthis beauty. She must 
have the credit of our being 30 well.acquainted with 
the charming month which has just departed. 1. 
N. Y. Acency, Nov. 1.—We have in Prof. Fro- 
bisher of the New York College, a capital teacher in 
elocution, who gives us lessons twice a week. He 
commences by teaching his pupils how to breathe 
and to exercise the vocal organs in a way to “build 
up the voice.” His own voice is like a deep-toned 
bell.. It is a pleasure to hear him read; and when 
he gives you a paragraph to exercise upon you catch 
his ‘earnest enthusiasm and find that readimg ‘too 
may be a fine art. “Now,” he says, “ Positive! more 
positive! enter into the spirit of it; more resistance ! 
No matter if you rant at first; as your manner ean 
be easily toned down. ‘ White man/ there is-eternal 
war between me and thee. This is quick; ‘there 
It is the utterance of an 
Indian who is full and imdignant. ‘Slo-ow-ly and 
sa-ad-ly they cul-imb the distant mountains, and 
re-ead their do-oom in the setting su-un. ‘Wrong! 
wrong! It is the style of some preachers*who think 
it is possible to emphasize the sense ‘by a solenm, 
drawling imitation of the words used. ‘Slowly— 
and sadly—they climbed the distant mountains, and 
read, what? their doom there, in the setting sun! 
In the one case you attract the attention of your 
hearers to yourself, and in attempting to grasp after 
effect lose it; in the other you make your hearers 
see and feel the situation and the effects produced 
of itself.” This isa bare hint of his-manner. ‘The 
course of lessons promises to be very entertaining 
Land. instructive. 

PrrsonaL.—G. Cragin makes it:his home in New 

Haven. for the present. C. Underwood has left Wall- 
‘ingford for the N. Y. Agency. D. P. Nash, Mrs. 
Seymour .and child, and E. Otis, have recently ex- 
changed Oneida for Wallingford. 


ee ee 


A Curieus Book on Amenrica.—The following 
notice appears in the New York Tribune for Oct. 
31: “Mr. Hepworth Dixon, -the well-known 
Bditor -of the London Athenwum, and biographer 
-of Lord Bacon and William Penn, leaves for home 
iby the -Scotia this morning. Mr. Dixonthas de- 
voted the last four months toa tour through the 
‘Northern -States, a..portion of the South, and .as 
far -west -as Utah, ~where.he spent several :weeks.in 
patadying Mormon.-faith-and practice. He visited the 
James River, Plymoath Rock, and other localities 
of imtevest in-our canly history. de. has.also'heen 





plement to «a ‘course of geography they have ‘been 


thors and journalists upon the question of an inter- 
national copywright law, with the view of céoper- 
ating ina fresh movement for its adoption. Upon 





reaching home Mr. Dixon will immediately issue in 
two small volumes a work entitled “Zhe New Amer- 
tea,” recording his observations of social and polit- 
ical life in the United States; devoting particular 
attention to those peculiar and curious religious 
organizations among us of which little is known by 
the general public eitherin Europeor America. He 
has been greatly pleased with this tour, and his 
observations will doubtless be entertaining and val- 
uable.” 

The concluding sentences of the above paragraph, 
we presume, will be interesting to our readers, for 
we understand that it is Mr. Dixon’s purpose to give 
some account of the Oneida Communists in his 
forthcoming volumes on America. 


WINTER PROTECTION FOR STRAW- 
BERRIES AND GRAPES. 
Be us again remind our friends, and those 
who have during summer cultivated with 
care, and perhaps considerable labor, a fine bed 
or plantation of strawberries, that their work 
for the season is not completed without pro- 
viding some kind of protection for the plants. 
We seldom have a winter in the Northern States 


when this precaution is not necessary, if we 
would reap the full benefit of our labor. 


It sometimes happens that we have an early fall 
of snow that lies on the ground during the winter, 
affording ample protection to the plants; bat 
this kind of covering eannot be relied on with 
safety; and then the freezing and thawing of 
our spring months, is liable to do greater injury 
even, than the steady cold of winter—especially 
on ground that is a little wet and inclined to be 
heavy. 

The benefit arising from giving strawberry- 
plantations a good covering at this.time of year, 
is threefold ; it secures the plants against injury 
from winter, and if parted from off the crowns 
in the spring, and allowed to remain on ‘the 
ground, it operates in a great measure ‘to se- 
cure the erop against drought in summer; and 
thirdly it insures the cleanliness of .the berries 
for table use, or for market, whichis no small 
iter of consideration in view of “the -extra 
prices paid for fruit that comes to market in 
good condition. Clean straw that is free from 
weed or grass seed, makes the best covering. It 
should be laid on two inches in thickness. 

We would also recommend a more general 
protection of grape-vines during winter. “Lhe 
idea is quite prevalent, that, if a.grape is -suffi- 
ciently hardy to-stand a winter without ‘being 
actually killed, that is all that is necessary ; 
but we are of the opinion that in any ‘latitude 
where the mercury sinks much belew zero, 
grape-vines should receive a covering during 
winter. If people who are engaged in gpape- 
culture would practise the method of deying 
down their vines in the fall after pruning, ‘and 
giving them acovering of earth two in¢hes ‘in 
depth, we are inclined to think we should hear 
less complaint about mildew, disease.and failure 
generally, than we do. Whatever -tends to 
weaken the vital forces of a vine, plant or ‘ani- 
mal, makes it liable to the -attacks of disease; 
on the other hand, whatever gees to preserve 
life-power, operates as a safeguard against at- 
tacks of this ‘kind. We have cultivated ‘the 
grape at Oneida, ‘N. Y., where, for the last fif- 
teen years, the severity of the climate makes it 





studying the sentiment among. our publishers, au- 





necessary to protect the vines, and during that 
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period, we have not suffered seriously from 
mildew or any other disease of the grape, which 
fact we are inclined to think is owing to the 
method of thoroughly protecting the vines in 
winter. Whether this be the cause of exemp- 
tion from disease or not, we are satisfied it pays 
in other respects, viz., in greater productiveness, 
earlier maturity, larger and better developed 
clusters, and finer fruit. H. T. 


HEALTH AND LONGEVITY OF THE 
JEWS. 


At a recent meeting of the British Assvcia- 
tion, Dr. Richardson read a paper “ On the 
Comparative Vitality of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian es. 

We give a sketch of the paper and the dis- 
cussion that followed. Dr. Richardson said : 

“ We seea race living through centuries, of- 
ten under great privations, intermarrying and 
taking in no new blood, and yet showing a high- 
er vitality than the freest peoples. ‘Why is 
this? Is it from race, manner, custom? To 
quote M. Baudin: ‘Here is a race which 
counts less marriages, produces a less number of 
children, which knows better how to preserve 
them, has less still-born, more old people, less 
suicides, longer average duration of life; these 
attributes, from the value of which I do not 
intend to -detract, are they the signs of a 
congenital superiority of organization, of a 
more energetic vis insifa, or are they exclusively 
an advantage of race?’ Or to quote another 
author, Burdach : 

“* The Jews prove to us that human life ac- 
quires more tenacity by trouble and labor, pro- 
vided that the work be not of a nature to break 
the spirit and paralyze the spontaneity. The 
majority, indeed, in almost every part of Ger- 
many may be considered poor, and yet their 
mortality is less than that of the Christians, 
.ome in forty-six Jews and one in twenty-four 

ristians at Breslau.’) If we seek for informa- 
tion respecting the questions from the learned 
statesman, Lygot himself, we find him express- 
ing the following: ‘ Married at an earlier age 
than the Christians, they enjoy longer the con- 
servative influence of matrimony, statistics hav- 
ing demonstrated the injuries of celibacy as 
concerns the duration of life. The fecundity of 
their marriages being less, they rear their chil- 
dren more successfully. Until now they have 
rarely followed any profession requiring hard 
labor; they attach themselves in preference to 
commerce, banking, the arts, sciences, literature 
and public offices. Not only is their sobriety 
undeniable, but their alimentary prohibitions 
conduce to i? 7 Family affections, devel- 
oped more fully among them than among 

istians, ensure a more watchful care to chil- 
dren and aged and infirm parents, natural food 
to the new-born infant, and a more efficacious 
assistance to the poor. Their charity is un- 
ualed; their morality is demonstrated by 
judicial statistics ; firmness and serenity of mind 
are the most prominent points in their charac- 
ter,.and: proceed from a profound faith and uu- 
alterable confidence in Providence.” 

Dr. Richardson’s own views on the whole 
question were thusstated: The Jews, springing 
originally from a healthy, but not by any means 
a grandly developed human standard, have re- 
tained their primitive advantages solely by the 
force of surrounding conditions. They illustrate 
that, under intermarriage, a race does not dete- 
riorate ; they show, on the other hand, that a race 
does not under the same influence, physically ad- 
vance. . Isolated, per force, from the communi- 
ties among which they have been thrown, they 
have escaped by necessity the destructive vices 
of the peoples of other faiths. The sensual lux- 
ury of the Mohammedan and the prodigal luxu- 
ry of the Christian, have been to them always 
unknown. Their isolation has saved and still 
saves their children from the contraction of the 
various epidemic diseases; the same isolation 





largely preserves their males from other infec- 
tions equally dangerous, and in the result more 
destructive. Above all, from their frugal and 
provident habits, they have been throughout all 
their trials preserved from personal worry ; they 
have not courted black care nor cultivated bro- 
ken heart. , 

The Rev. Mr. Cairns remarked, that during 
the present outbreak of cholera, the London 
Jews had escaped from the epidemic, although 
living in the midst of Christians who had died 
from it. He attributed this to their general tem- 
perance. 

Dr. Camps thought, in opposition to Dr. 
Richardson, that the circumstances mentioned 
as being peculiar to the Jewish race were to be 
attributed to the special influence of a prov- 
idential arrangement.—Jewish Messenger. 


A REMARKABLE MAN. 


[The following account of a genius in low life, is 
taken from Dana’s “Two Years Before the Mast.” 
Doubtless many of our readers, older and younger, 
will remember to have read it ; but coming, as it does, 
from the pen of a man who has participated in the 
best culture of the country, and who also has 
made his mark upon his time, we deem it all the 
more credible, and therefore present it as one of the 
best remembered passages in all our story-reading :] 

This leads me to speak of my watchmate for 
nine months—and, taking him all in all, the 
most remarkable man I have ever seen—Tom 
Harris. An hovr, every night, while lying in 
port, Harris and myself had the deck to our- 
selves, and walking fore and aft, night after 
night for months, I learned his whole character 
and history, and more about foreign nations, the 
habits of different people, and especially the se- 
crets of sailor’s lives and hardships, and also of 
practical seamanship (in which he was abun- 
dantly capable of instructing me), than I could 
ever have learned elsewhere. But the most re- 
markable thing about him, was the power of 
his mind. His memory was perfect; seeming 
to form a regular chain, reaching from his earli- 
est childhood up to the time I knew him, with- 
out one link wanting. His power of calculation 
too, was remarkable. I called myself pretty 
quick at figures, and had been through a course 
of mathematical studies; but, working by my 
head, I was unable to keep within sight of this 
man, who had never Leen beyond his arithme- 
tic: so rapid was his calculation. He carried 
in his head not only a log-book of the whole 
voyage, in which everything was complete and 
accurate, and from which no one ever thought 
of appealing, but also an accurate registry of 
all the cargo; knowing precisely, where each 
thing was, and how many hides we took in at 
every port. 

One night he made a rough calculation of the 
number of hides that could be stowed in the 
lower hold, between the fore and main mast, 
taking the depth of hold and breadth of beam, 
( for he always knew the dimension of every 

art of a ship, before he had been a month on 

ard), and the average area and thickness of a 
hide: he came surprisingly near the number, 
asit afterwards turned out. The mate fre- 
quently came to him to know the capacity of 
different parts of the vessel, and he could tell 
the sailmaker very nearly the amount of can- 
vass he would want for each sail in the ship; 
for he knew the hoist 9f every mast, and spread 
of every sail, on the head and foot, in feet and 
inches. When we were at sea he kept a run- 
ning account, in his head, of the ship’s way— 
the number of knots and the courses; and if 
the courses did not vary much during the 
twenty-four hours, by taking the whole progress 
and a!lowing so many eighths southing or north- 
ing, to so many easting or westing; he would 
make up his reckoning just before the captain 
took the sun at noon, and often came wonder- 
fully near the mark. Calculation of all kinds 
was his delight. He had in his chest, several 


volumes giving accounts of inventions in me- 
chanics, which he read with great pleasure, and 





made himself master of. I doubt if he ever 
forgot anything thathe read. The only thing in 
the way of poetry that he ever read was Falcon- 
er’s Shipwreck, which he was delighted with, 
and whole pages of which he could repeat, 
He knew the name of every sailor that had 
been his shipmate, and also, of every vessel, 
captain, and officer, and the principal dates of 
each voyage; and a sailor whom we afterwards 
fell in with, who had been in a ship with Harris 
nearly twelve years before, was very much sur. 
prised at having Harris tell him things about 
himself which he had entirely forgotten. His 
facts, whether dates or events, no one thought 
of ‘disputing ; and his opinions, few of the sail- 
ors dared to oppose; for, right or wrong, he 
always had the best of the argument with them. 
His reasoning powers were remarkable. I have 
had harder work maintaining an argument with 
him in a watch, even when I knew myself to be 
right, and he was only doubting, than I ever had 
before; not from his obstinacy, but from his 
acuteness. Give him only a little knowledge of 
his subject, and, certainly among all the young 
men of my acquaintance and standing at col- 
lege, there was not one whom I had not rather 
meet, than this man. I never answered a ques- 
tion from him, or advanced an opinion to him 
without thinking more than once. With an 
iron memory, he seemed to have your whole 
past conversation at command, and if you said 
a thing now which ill agreed with something 
said months before, he was sure to have you on 
the hip. In fact, I always felt, when with him, 
that I was with no common man. I had a posi- 
tive respect for his powers of mind, and felt of- 
ten that if half the pains had been spent on his 
education which are thrown away, yearly in our 
colleges, he would have been a man of great 
weight in society. Like most self-taught men, 
he over-estimated the value of an education ; 
and this, I often told him, though I profited by 
it myself; for he always treated me with re- 
spect, and often unnecessarily gave way to me 
from an over-estimate of my knowledge. For 
the capacities of all the rest of the crew, captain 
and all, he had the most sovereign contempt. 
He was a far better sailor, and probably a bet- 
ter navigator than the captain, and had more 
brains than all the after part of the ship put to- 
gether. The sailors said, “'Tom’s got a head 
as long as the bowsprit,” and if any one got in- 
to an argument with him, they would call out 
—“ Ah, Jack! you'd better drop that, as you 
would a hot potato, for Tom will turn you in- 
side out before you know it.” 


I recollect his posing me once on the subject 
of the Corn Laws. I was called to stand my 
watch, and, coming on deck, found him there 
before me; and we began, as usual, to walk fore 
and aft in the waist. He talked about the corn 
laws ; asked me my opinion about them, which 
I gave him; and my reasons; my small stock 
of which I set forth to the best advantage, sup- 
posing his knowledge on the subject must be 
less than mine, if indeed he had any at all. 
When I had got through, he took the liberty 
of differing from me, and to my surprise, brought 
arguments and facts connected with the subject 
which were new to me, and to which I was en- 
tirely unable to reply. I confessed that I knew 
almost nothing of the subject, and expressed 
my surprise at the extent of his information. 
He said that, a number of years before, while 
at a boarding house in Liverpool, he had fallen 
in with a pamphlet on the subject, and, as it 
contained calculations, had read it very care- 
fully, and had ever since wished to find some 
one who could add to his stock of knowledge 
on the question. Although it was many years 
since he had seen the book, and it was a sub- 
ject with which he had had no previous acquain- 
tance, yet he had the hain of reasoning, founded 
upon principles of political economy, perfect in 
his memory; and his facts, as far as I could 
judge, were correct; at least, he stated them 
with great precision. The principles of the 
steam-engine, too, he was very familiar with, 
having been several months on board of a stean- 
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boat. and made himself master of its secrets. 
He knew every lunar star in both hemispheres, 
and was a perfect master of his quadrant and 
sextant. Such was the man, who at forty, was 
still a dog before the mast, at twelve dollars a 
month. e reason of this was to be found in 
his whole past life, as I had it, at different times, 
from himself. 

Hg was an Englishman by birth, a native of 
Ilfracomb, in Cornwall. His father was skipper 
ofa small coaster, from Bristol, and dying, left 
him, when quite young, to the care of his mother, 
by whose exertions he received a common-school 
education, passing his winters at school and his 
summers in the coasting trade, until his seven- 
teenth year, when he left home to go upon foreign 
voyages. Of this mother, he often spoke with the 
greatest respect, and said that she was a strong- 
minded woman, and had the best system of ed- 
ucation he had ever known ; a system which had 
made respectable men of his three brothers, 
and failed only in him, from his own indomita- 
ble obstinacy. One thing he often mentioned, 
in which he said his mother differed from all 
other mothers that he had ever seen disciplining 
their children; that was, that when he was out 
of humor and refused to eat, instead of putting 
his plate away, as most mothers would, and 
saying that his hunger would bring him to it in 
time, she would stand over him and oblige him 
to eat it—every mouthful of it. It was no fault 
of her’s that he was what I saw him; and so 
great was his sense of gratitude for her efforts, 
though unsuccessful, that he determined, at the 
close of the voyage, to embark for home with 
all the wages he should get, to spend with and 
for his mother, if perchance he should find her 
alive. 

After leaving home, he had spent nearly 
twenty years, sailing upon all sorts of voyages, 
generally out of the ports of New York and 

oston. Twenty years of vice! Every sin 
that a sailor knows, he had gone to the bottom 
of. Several times he had been hauled up in the 
hospitals, and as often, the great strength of his 
constitution had brought him out again in 
health. Several times, too, from his known ca- 
pacity, he had been promoted to the office of 
chief mate, and as often, his conduct when in 
port, especially his drunkenness, which neither 
ear nor ambition could induce him to abandon, 
put him back into the forecastle. One night, 
when giving me an account of his life, and la- 
menting the years of manhood he had thrown 
away, he said that there, in the forecastle, at the 
foot of the steps—a chest of old clothes—was 
the result of twenty-two years of hard labor 
and exposure—worked like a horse, and treated 
like a dog. As he grew older, he began to feel 
the necessity of some provision for his later 
years, and came gradually to the conviction that 
rum had been his worst enemy. One night, in 
Havana, a young shipmate of his, was brought 
on board drunk, with a dangerous gash in his 
head, and his money and new clothes stripped 
from him. Harris had seen and been in hun- 
dreds of such scenes as these, but in his then 
state of mind, it fixed his determination, and he 
resolved never to taste another drop of strong 
drink of any kind. He signed no pledge and 
made no vow, but relied on his own strength of 
purpose. The first thing with him was a reason, 
and then a resolution, and the thing was done. 
The date of his resolution he knew of course, to 
the very hour. It was three years before I 
knew him, and during all that time, nothing 
stronger than cider or coffee had passed his lips. 
The sailors never thought of enticing ‘Tom to 
take a glass, any more than they would of talk- 
ing to the ship’s compass. He was now a tem- 

rate man for life, and capable of filling any 

irth ina ship, and many a high station there 
ison shore which is held by a meaner man. 

He understood the management of a ship up- 
on scientific principles, and could give the rea- 
son for hauling every rope; and a long experi- 
ence, added to careful observation at the time, 
and a perfect memory, gave him a knowledge of 
the expedients and resorts in times of hazard, 





which was remarkable, and for which I became 
much indebted to him, as he took the greatest 
pleasure in opening his stores of information 
to me, in return for what I was enabled to do 
for him. Stories of tyranny and hardship 
which had driven men to piracy ;—of the incre- 
dible ignorance of masters and mates, and of 
horrid brutality to the sick, dead, and dying; 
as well as the secret knavery and impositions 
practiced upon seamen by connivance of the 
owners, landlords, and officers ; all these he had, 
and I could not but believe them ; for men who 
had known him for fifteen years had never taken 
him even in an exaggeration, and, as I have said, 
his statements were never disputed. I remem- 
ber, among other things, his speaking of a cap- 
tain whom I had known by report, who never 
handed a thing to a sailor, but put it on deck 
and kicked it to him; and of another, who was 
of the best connections in Boston, who abso- 
lutely murdered a lad from Boston that went 
out with him before the mast to Sumatra, by 
keeping him hard at work while ill of the coast 
fever, and obliged him to sleep in the close 
steerage. 

In fact, taking together all- that I learned 
from him of seamanship, of the history of sai- 
lors’ lives, of practical wisdom, and of human 
nature under new circumstances—a great history 
from which many are shut out—I would not part 
with the hours I spent in the watch with that 
man for any given hours of my life past in study 
and social intercourse. 


BARON ROTHSCHILD’S PORCELAIN 
SERVICE. 


A French Journal gives the following curious narra- 
live of how Baron James Rothschild, a well-known 
connoisseur of antiquities and objects of art, be- 
came possessed of one of the rarest services of 
china in his rich collection. 

Amongst the various admirable productions of 
taste which the guests of Baron Rothschild never 
fail to admire isa magnificent service of porcelain, 
of singular beauty, elegance of shape and finish, and 
remarkable for the artistic finish of its paintings. 
But the way in which the Baron became possessed 
of it is worth relating. 

One day an old man, careworn, wrinkled, feeble, 
and apparently tottering on the verge of the grave, 
presented himself before M. de Rothschild, solicit- 
ing the honor of an interview with the famous 
banker. The old man was so aged, so poor, and 
had altogether so dejected an aspect, that the Barén 
was immediately impressed witha compassionate 
feeling towards him, which feeling became one of 
lively interest on learning that he was a Jew. It is 
well-known that the Israelites are very charitably 
disposed towards all their brethren. The aged visit- 
or took from his bag a rich and beautiful plate, so 
splendidly wrought that the Baron admired it ex- 
ceedingly, and became greatly delighted with it. 

“ Sir,” said the patriarch, “ will you buy this of me? 
I have the whole set, and it has struck me that a 
service so beautiful cannot find a more fitting place 
than in the mansion of the prince of financiers.” 

“Tt is, indeed, very fine,” said the Baron. “How 
much do you want for the service ?” 

“Look you, sir,’ said the old man—“I am 
bowed down with many years, and have not long to 
live. Iam poor, and wish to end my days in com- 
parative comfort. Will you in exchange for this 
valuable set of porcelain, give me an income for life 
of one hundred francs a month? It is not much for 
you, and I am so old.” 

The Baron looked at the poor old man, examined 
the plate again, and, after a few minutes’ reflection, 
said—“ Well, be itso; here is the first payment. 
Send me the service, and give me your name, that I 
may have it entered in my treasurer’s books.” 

he splendid set of porcelain was delivered the 
same day to the Baron; and a month afterwards, 
while he was seated in his counting-house, a man 
entered and asked for the second payment of the 
promised income. But the man was young, scarcely 
thirty years of age, of a vigorous constitution and 
great muscular kN and looked as if he 
would live for a hundred years. 

“But you are not the man!” exclaimed the aston- 
ished banker. 

_ Excuse me, Bayon,” said he; “Iam indeed the 
man. 

“But you appeared at least eighty years old,” said 
the Baron. 

, Put, si, I am only thirty,” said the man. 
“Tn fact,” continued the mn, “I thought your 
venerable appearance did not belie your assertion.” 





“T have wonderfully recovered,” observed the 
man, “thanks to your generosity” 

The Baron laughed heartly, and gave orders for 
the payment of the money, exclaiming, “ Ah, you 
are an excellent comedian, and have taken me in 
thoroughly.” 

“T am probably the first who has done so,” replied 
the Jew, politely bowing to the millionaire. 

For several years, M. de Rothschild has paid the 
monthly allowance, and he may continue to do so 
for a long time to come; but then his porcelain ser- 
vice is so exquisite that he sees no reason to com- 
plain.—Saturday Night. 


THE NEWS. 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON, we are informed, has ten- 
dered to GEN. SHERMAN & military-diplomatic mis- 
sion to the Republic of Mexico. Gen. Sherman, it 
is said, has accepted the mission, and is expected to 
leave for Mexico in a few days, accompanied by Col. 
Campbell the lately appointed Minister to that Re- 
public. He goes to sustain Minister Campbell in 
the diplomatic relations which may be retstablished, 
and empowered also with discretion as to the use 
ot military power in any emergency requiring it. 

Tne troubles in Maryland, arising from the 
action of Gov. Swann for removing from office the 
Police Commissioners of Baltimore, still continue, 
and there is much threatening excitement on the 
subject in that State, especially in Baltimore. The 
main facts in the case, as we gather from the reports 
of the press, are these: During the war of the Re- 
bellion, many of the people of Maryland took part 
with the Confederates, and some Maryland regi- 
ments fought in the ranks of Lee and Johnston. 
After the war, the loyal men of Maryland, being in 
the majority, amended the State Constitution to pre- 
vent returned Rebels from voting; and a strict reg- 
istry law was enacted, to carry out the provisions of 
the amended Constitution. But of late the party of 
Rebel sympathizers have made a bold effort to re- 
gain their lost power, and Baltimore was their point 
of attack. The Police Commissioners, however, who 
are appointed to superintend the registration of vot- 
ers, by strictly enforcing the laws of the State, which 
provide that only loyal men shall vote, were enabled 
to exclude thousands of known Rebels from the 
polls in all the late elections. Gov. Swann, though 
elected as a Union man in 1864, now favors the op- 
posite party. To effect the removal of the Police 
Commissioners, charges of official misconduct were 
brought against them, and they were summoned 
by the Governor to appear before him at Annapolis, 
to answer these charges. They appeared there ac- 
cordingly ; the witnesses against them were heard, 
and their charges rebutted by the testimony of wit- 
nesses produced by the Commissioners. The Gov- 
ernor nevertheless decided to remove them, and 
communicated to them his decision in a lengthy 
written document. The Commissioners claim that 
as they are elected by the Legislature and not by the 
Governor, the latter has therefore no legal right to, 
remove them. Hence they determine to resist the 
carrying out of his decision, and to continue to hold 
their office, unless President Johnson should (as it is 
rumored he will) interfere, and send United States 
troops to enforce Gov. Swann’s demand. In that 
case, the Commisioners wil! submit, under a pro- 
test, and will carry the case before the courts for de- 
cision. 

Gen. SWEENEY, who commanded the Fenian ar- 
my in their late invasion of Canada, but who is now 
restored to the U. 8S. Regular Army, has written a 
letter to the United State’s Consul at Toronto, C. W., 
for the information of the Canadian authorities, af- 
firming in behalf of the prisoner Robert Bloss Lynch 
(called Col. Lynch), now under sentence of death 
for participating in the invasion, that said Lynch 
“held no position in the Fenian army, was not a 
commissioned officer, and was not present in any 
military capacity whatever.” He says, it is likely 
that the Canadian authorities confounded the pris- 
oner with Brig.-Gen. Lynch of Illinois, who was or- 
dered to conduct the expedition against Fort Erie. 
The prisoner Lynch, he adds, may have been pres- 
ent as a newspaper reporter, or a mere straggler, but 
he is certain that he had no connection whatever 
with the Fenian army. 

Gov. Orr, of South Carolina has declared himself 
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utterly: oppesed to ther Constitutions, Amendment , 
Gov. Humphreys of Aiesinalay lang taleom tke same: 


politicians of the North, however, believa, that. the. 
majority of the Seuth. wilk cre long: change their 
minds.on the subject, 

Teas Constitntional, Amendment. propased. by. the 
laet-Compress, was: ratified by: the Vermont House of 
Representatives on Puesday the J0vHult: bys vote: 
of 199 to 11. 





Tae Stave or Herarrn—Ferpinanp II. 


Giend? Duke of Pascawy, wlio: diede in: 1670, |, 


was; seys the Abbe Arnaald; im hiss Memoirs, 
the: slave: off hits health: “I have frequently 
seen bin: up: amde down his: reom bee || 
tween two lange thermometers; upon whieh he |: 
would: leeprhis. eyes constamtl y fixed, uneeasing- 
ly: enmployed im taking of ami patting) On & Var 
riety of skull-eaps: of: different degrees: of 
warrath of whieh he has: always: five. or, six; in 
his hamdj. vo the degrees. of heat, or 
cold negistered: by the instruments: It was a 
mighty: pleasant sight to, behold, for there was 
NOtem, canjaver. in, alk his, dominions, move. dex- | 
terous, in. 
thie pringe-in, shifbing, his. caps.” 

‘This appears ridieulous,. but. the same: kind: of | 
shwery, ima mere moderate fopm, is: very com- 
mon. “What-does Mealtit require ? isthe: first 
question. with many; and she must be indulged 
imevery eaprice.. The worst of it is, that the 
were. ohsequious: her slaves are, the. more. she 
abuses them, and: bestews: her regard only on 
those who-refuse- te pay her dexotion. 


“A SINGULAR THING.” 
BY, HOOD, THE, LESSER, 
When. I was,down. in Boston: town, 
A month: ago, on more;; 
I sew a very singular thing, 
Tnever saw. before ! 
T'was hanging: om a window-case, 
Upor a string; astraddle— 
Looked something like an hour-ginss, 


TF asked of severat citizens 
Who chanced to be-at hand, 
“What was it?” But their gibberish 
I could not understand. 
One fellow called it “a, restraint 
On certain parties, placed, 
Like a decree in chancery, 
To stay the tenant’s. waste.” 
Another. (just-the queecrest. chap 
Of any in.the. tewn), 
Said, “’twan’t, the, glass. of fashion, but 
Is. was the mold of form.” 
Aother said, twas; 4 machine 
A Indy used, to. rig hex; 
‘Fhe very smallest-figure.” 
At last a little girt came out, 
(And think of my amaze!) 
She asked me: “If I would'nt please 
To buy a pair of stays.” 
Of course P've heard of ‘stays before, 
But strike me deaf and dumb, 
Tf ever F unti? that hour 
Suspected “them was ’um !” 
Well, isn’t it exceeding strange, 
That any maid or wife, 
Just for a little “ Taper,” should 
Put out the “Lamp of Life ?” 








Lkaow that. lunatics. must have 
Straightjackets put about them ; 
But women, ia their wits should make 
A shift to do without them. 
non 
A Vecerartan CoLoxy.—Dr. R. T. Trall of 
this city, President of the World’s Health ealth Associa- 


his..cups. and balla, than, was | 


tion, has; purchased a tract of 10,000 acres of landin 
Southern Ohio, which, will be-disposed. of;in. farms. 
of. 10.acres-to-each person. whose-chief voeation will 


be: the cultivation of the. choicest fruits. The soil] 


and:climate are. admirably adapted to. the business. 
Peaches.and grapes flourish. luxuriantly, and apples 
and all. the smaller fruits. are said to yield abundant 
1y- Dr. Trall hasadopted the, proper-plan to: test.the 
importent,question, whether man. is.naturally frugiv- 
erous, in. establishing. a community all of whose/ 4, 
members, except infants, will subsist. directly on the) 
productions-of the-soih—¥. Y. Paper. 


| 


Manica ip itt Thay tell te i’e, inighter sleabie 
‘ is it ry: me. it’s, mi 
Moll, daglin’, I’m told: you might. row) England. 
through it, an’ it would: hardly make a, dint in the 
ground ; there’s-a tresh. water-ocean inside of: it that: 
u might @hronnd Ireland: in, and: save Pather: 
~ Seem a wonderful: si of trouble; and. as for. 
Scotland, you mightstick it.im one. corner. of. their 
forests an’ you'd never be able to find it, exceptin’ it, 
might be by the smell of whiskey.” 


A. Lirrte Buiu.—A schoolma’m, in one of our 
\district schools was examining o class in ort 
phy. “Spell and define flowret,” she said. “F-l-o- 
w-P-e+t, flowret—a little flower,” went off a tow -head 
‘in a fect streak, 

avelet.” “ W-a-y-e-l-e-t—a little wave,” 
the rompt return of number two. 
t Het.” “ B-u-]-1-e-t—a little bull,” shouted: num- 
ber three, who. was-innocence personified. 


was. 


An English. paper tells a good story of a man who 
being taken ill, was told that noth ng. would save 
him but to drink a quart. of —_ “Then I 
must die,” said the poor man, “ for don’t hold but 
half a pint. g 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
D. K., lowa.— Your letter to I. has been sent to 
Oneida, The papers: will be. forwarded. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY. 





ITS HISTORY —RELIGION—SOCIAL THEORY — BUSI- 


NESS MATTERS. 
VERY pew subscriber to the CrrcuLAR wishes 
to know something about the O. C. To save 


‘unnecessary correspondence we give up a part of a 
|Page to a standing account of the Community and 


iit affairs, for the information of strangers. 
HISTORY. 

As the. pilgvim fathers fied from old: England to 
New England, so in 1848 the leaders of the 
Oneida, Community fled from New England to New 
York, and: settled in Lenox, Madison County, on. the 
banks of the Oneida Creek. There they were joined 
Mowe families and members towed New York, 

ae Vermont, Massachusetts and Connee- 
their numbers amounted to. about two: hun- 
duis Bie: They were much despised im-the 
first years of their weer J but. God 
Sees and they went steadily forward, buying 
building houses, and establ manufactures, till 
they: are. npw, after eighteen years, in wedi 
be-as respectable as their Puritan forefathe Phe 
parent Community has thrown out two rand 
one at W ond prey established. in 1851, 
and now num are J members, devoted in 
Getto th pabiotiom of te TROULAR; and one in 
York established in- 1864, ofa 
corps of young men devoted to mercantile afftirs. 
RELIGION. 

The main, religions features of the Community 

consist in an a notien that 


means the abolition of selfishness ; that Jesus 
came into the world as an em 


gg a 

‘Phe Community believes with Christ, that- marriage 
ownership is to be abolished wher will of God 
is done on earth as it is in heaven (Matt, 22, 30); 
with Paul, that the spirit is the greatest of 
all distractions and diy. from Seen ee 


7); with Socrates, that the pe py of the 
man race uires. scientific attention to Sranlion. 


same as in the case of other animals ( 4 
Republic, B. V. chap. 8); and claim to 





eee y anew i srl myer os cranaae 
word hase of eaclety Saud 


ots Seas 


state of society de 
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Socrates, becomes practicable. If-these hints are 


ee te Bie ai aes ee 


Sy 
BUSINESS: 


The industry ofthe: Oneida Comm is 
Leven te try a unity is mainly 


res. 
sists. of over 50Qsacres, 50: off veoh 


which. dev oked 

palaces wth net its Salar 
acres, with nearly the same pro} 

uch of the mochepica} productions of % 


nity and: its: articles of hype rAe oe g 
consumers, aze specified: below. 


Business Sunsumcucan: 


Right, sizes. and, —, ne 
Rata, Maskrats, Mink, Box, Otter, Beaver, the, Magk and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneidq, Community, Owelda, New York, 
of-whom they may be procured; or of*the Commanity- ty: Agenoy, 
836 Broadway, New York. Desoriptive ishand pricedighsen 
‘feee.on application. 
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TRAVELING-BAGS, 

The Oncida Community,mannégeture a great, variety of Gen, 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satcliele, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seem and’ orders will be-taken at 
the. 0. N. ¥. Branch, 385 Broadway, N. ¥. Descriptive price 
list-semt on application. 


PRESERVED FRUITS, AND VECETABLES. 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Respbersies,. Chesrics, 
HuckJeberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears; Pine;Applet, Quincee, in 
quart bottles and quart cans, with syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet 
Corn, Peas, String-Beane, and Pie Fruits, in-cans—arepnt. up in 
quantities forsale by the Oneida, Community, Onders will be 
received.at the Community, or. at, their. Office, 385, Broadway, 
N.¥. Deseriptive price-list sent,on application, 





JELLIES. 

The following kinds of Jellies will be put up the present sea- 
son in pint and half-pint tumblers by the Oneida Community : 
Strawberry, Currant, Blackberry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Plum, 
Peach, Black, Red and: Orange Raapberry, Cherry; Leman, Grape 
apd.PRine-Apple. Orders wil] be.receivedat, the Community, or 
at their. Offiee, 335 Broadway, N. Y. 





SEWINC-SILK 
Of varions brands and descriptions, in wholesale, quantitice 
for-sale by the 0. C. N. ¥. Branch, 385.Broadway, New York, 


Q. C. PURCHASING. AGENGY. 
NO. $35. BROADWAY, NEWYORK. (Bi Qi Bom, 670), 

This Agency buys goods of alk; kimds, for these whe, cannot 
afford: to.come to. the,city, or those to whem, & bare 
—in, fact for a)l who want te get good bargains,-and yet cannet 
study and attend the markets. 

We.charge not more than five per cent. commigsion in any 
case, often much less, and sometimes not any, apcording tothe 
kind and quantity of goods ordered, and oun opportunities of 


advantages.aimed 
them.at wholesale prices, and. reduce costs of 
and distribution to a minimum, 

Send money enough with your orders, and we will return 
any-surplus, or, if you prefer; will keep it, and aljgw you four 
per cent, on it till the next onder. 


_ 


PICTURES. 

The following Photographie, vigweok the. savin asmaty 
can be furnished. on application; vig: The, 
ings; Bnildings and Groynds; Rustic aan ge 
Group; Bag-Bee on the Lawn—size of pictuges § by 10- 
price 75 cente. Various stereoscopic views ofthe Bai 
Gronps and Grounds can be.farnished for 4@ ceneceagh.. ’ 
carte de visite size, 2 conte eagh. Any of the above wilh be 
sent.by mail, post paid, on.receipt of the price named Addzes#, 
* Oneida. Community, Oneida, N. Y.” 


BACK VO. 
Of the Circutar, viz., Vol. I of es, compapning 


Writings and Reminiscences of Mes. M. E. Cragin, with at.ac- 
count of her death, Home-Palks by-J. H. Noyes, &c:, and- Vols. 
I and Hi of the New Sexies. Price, $1,50 per volume.unbound 
For sale at this Office, 





oo 


PUBLICATIONS. 


(Toe Berean; a volume lately advertiged for sale at this 

Office, is now out of print.] 

SALvaTsoN FROM SIN, THE EXD oF CuRIsTIAN Faitn; an octavo 
pamphietof4s pages; by J, Hi Noyes. Prige, % ete. for sing]¢ 
Copy, OF $2.00 per dozen. 

MALE. ComTanEmor ; or Self Comtrol in Sexual Intercourse, A Let- 
ter of Inquiry Answered byJ. Wh. Nowas, Prien, Sets perdoz. 

‘Tus Tasrrer’s Cue; 4 Treatise om the Capture. of Fur-bearins 
Animals, by 3. Newhouge. With Nazratives an@ Hlustzation* 
118. pp. Svo, Brice Th. ets. 

The abeve works are-for sale at this office.) 








